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Memorabilia. 


N° 1833 of our lively contemporary, I’ Inter- 
médiaire des Chercheurs et Curieux, has 
queries about the Lord Privy Seal and the 
Dukes of Manchester, and a reply to the ques- 
tion, ‘“Who Killed Nelson?’ The number 
of dead in the War is discussed and curious 
details are given concerning a dirigible 
machine destined to fly across the seas and 
deliver Napoleon from his island prison. 
The plans of a Brussels engineer were made 
and approved, but further progress was 
stopped by Napoleon’s brother Joseph, then 
living in America. Consulted on the project, 
he assured the engineer that Napoleon was 
against any such attempts to get him off. 


OOKING through the June number of 
Antiquity, we found it admirable in its 
precision and clearness—features not always 
prominent in the work of antiquaries—and 
its effective illustrations. Turning then to 
the ‘ Editorial Notes,’ we saw that these 
advantages were due to the zealous care of the 
Editors, who have done a great deal that 
might have been accomplished by their con- 
tributors. In the future, they expect, reason- 
ably enough, to get articles better equipped. 
Dr. Hilzheimer, on ‘The Evolution of the 
Domestic Horse,’ includes some admirable 
illustrations and some curious results of 
excavations in Mesopotamia. The Sum- 
erians, about 3000 B.c., managed to tame the 
local breed of onager, which a few scholars 
took for horses. This domestication was 
peculiar to the Sumerians, and did not last. 
The domestic horse is widely distributed, 
apart from the tropics, but the bones of the 
horses belonging to the glacial epoch do not 
mean, says the writer, that they were ever 
domesticated. The source of the wild horse 
in Asia has not yet been investigated. The 
breed native to Poland is declared to have 
been indigenous to Europe in prehistoric 
times. It is of the so-called Oriental class, 
and shows thiat the Oriental group did not 











originate in the Hast, or in Arabia. The 
early Egyptian horse is regarded as probably 
one of the chief ancestors of the modern 
Arab, being of a small, light type, like the 
horses of the Hittites. The history of the 
Occidental horse of the heavy draught type 
is more obscure. 

‘The Pyramid of Khufu,’ by Mr. Noel F. 
Wheeler, leads to some startling conclusions. 
It is suggested that the gangs who did the 
plug-block work, when they might have been 
expected to die of starvation or suffocation, 
escaped by the well-shaft, either with or with- 
out the knowledge of the officials in charge 
of them. A change took place in the con- 
struction and purpose of the pyramid, while 
the King’s Chamber was still open. When 
Khufu’s mother died and was buried in 
state at Dashar, plunderers got at her tomb. 
She was re-buried in a secret tomb situated 
in his own royal cemetery, alongside the 
causeway of his pyramid, and this tomb was 
so well concealed that it was not discovered 
until a.p. 1925, and then by mere accident. 
Thus there was a secret grave and a “ normal 
tomb with superstructure for the public to 
see.’’ Khufu then went on with his pyra- 
mid, altering its whole intention and saving 
unnecessary work, while keeping enough to 
make a good outward show. He arranged to 
be buried elsewhere, not in his pyramid. His 
last resting-place is still unidentified. Prob- 
ably it was within his royal cemetery, which 
has been almost entirely excavated down to 
the rock. ‘‘ The possibilities,’’ says Mr. 
Wheeler, ‘‘ lie in the ‘ almost.’ ”’ 


ee Annual Report of the Fitzwilliam 

Museum at Cambridge notes that part 
of the proposed quadrangle fronted by the 
Courtauld Galleries has been built and will 
be opened to the public early in the October 
term, if the drying-out of the internal brick- 
work goes on satisfactorily. Brangwyn’s 
fine collection of Chinese and Japanese pot- 
tery has been purchased; the show of Eng- 
lish pottery has been strengthened ; and there 
are two important Spanish accessions, a 
Moorish pitcher and a dish in copper lustre. 
The Friends of the Fitzwilliam Tore added 
several desirable items, from an English 
sword of 1420, in fine condition, to the 
Statutes of the University of Cambridge, a 
MS. written about 1578. 


ECENTLY an action in the law-courts 
concerning the River Chess lasted thirty- 
five days, ending in an injunction against 
the Chesham Urban District Council. The 
judge decided that the discharge of a polluted 
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effluent into the river was due to the inade- 
quate equipment of a sewage farm and the 
disregard of precautionary measures. The 
riparian owners who sued as plaintiffs de- 
serve congratulations. The Chess is normally 
a beautifully clear stream, and, though its 
fishing is for the fortunate, Londoners can 
walk freely along the valley from near Rick- 
mansworth to Chenies and enjoy a range of 
meadows as yet not crowded with houses. 
The attractions of the neighbourhood sug- 
gested to J. A. Froude, a keen fisherman, one 
of the pleasantest papers in his ‘ Short 
Studies.’ 


HE Bookseller of May 29 includes an in- 
wey paper by Mr. R. W. Thornton 
concerning the small profits of the trade. His 
analysis 1s an average account drawn from 
nineteen typical firms over a period of fhree 
years. Out of sales to the amount of £17,606, 
a profit is made of £4,718. This looks promis- 
ing enough, but various expenses which in- 
clude wages and salaries £2,141, rent, rates, 
etc., £604, and £451 for directors and pro- 
prietors, reduce the net profit to £71. Con- 
sidering the large percentage which book- 
sellers take on the sale of books, we think 
they are in a more favourable position than 
many tradesmen. Books, if not sold at the 
moment, are worth something later. This 
does not apply to the perishable goods of the 
provision trade. 

In the same number of the Bookseller somo 
remarks are reported from the Editor of The 
Times Literary. Supplement, whom we con- 
gratulate on his knighthood. We endorse 
heartily his support of anonymous reviewing. 
With a competent editor, who will take care 
that the reviewer is not puffing the work of 
a friend, the reviewer who does not sign his 
work is much more likely to be a fair and 
dispassionate critic. Friendships prove 
fragile when it is your duty to say that a 
friend’s book is not worthy of his reputa- 
tion. The anonymous reviewer can tell the 
truth without being blamed for it. In 
earlier days literary busybodies sometimes de- 
clared as news the authorship of a review 
or article in the Athenzum, and they were 
often wrong. Our old editor, JOSEPH 
KNIGHT, once said to us, “I reviewed a 
man’s poetry some years since, and when I 
met him, he expressed a desire to kill the 
reviewer, if he could find him.’’ The review 
was not kind but we thought it fair enough. 

The trouble to-day is that far too many 
books are published. Is it possible to notice 
all of them properly.? 





es 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. a 


HALLEY, FLAMSTEED AND 
NEWTON. 


HALLEY had the happy faculty of making 

friends; yet he had, at least, one enemy, 
in the person of John Flamsteed, the first 
Astronomer Royal. Their acquaintance be 
gan in all friendship. MHalley’s earliest 
letter extant, dated Oxford, Mart. 10, 1674/ 5, 
was addressed to Flamsteed, whom, indeed, 
he was not long afterwards assisting in the 
inauguration of the Royal Observatory at 
Greenwich. The relations between the two 
astronomers have been discussed pro: contra 
by Baily, S. P. Rigaud, Whewell and 
Brewster, as well as others. Both Baily and 
Brewster stated that they had been unable to 
discover the original cause of the quarrel, 
The Rev. 8S. J. Rigaud, a son of Prof. S. P. 
Rigaud, said that he found a memorandum, 
in Latin, in David Gregory’s writing, to the 
effect that Flamsteed had published, as his 
own, certain tables by Halley. 

Gregory asserts that Newton said he had 
seen Halley’s handwriting. Brewster thought 
that this circumstance, if Gregory’s memor- 
andum is conrect, may have been the original 
cause of the enmity manifested by Flamsteed 
toward Halley. 

Flamsteed appears to have been jealous of 
Halley, who was ten years the younger of 
the two. He cast upon Halley many reflec- 
tions and insinuations, in letters to various 
correspondents, none of whom, it seems, ever 
replied in kind. In fact, there does not ap- 
pear to have been any contemporary of Flam- 
steed who independently agreed with him in 
his view of Hiaalley’s character. Nor have 
any independent statements been found, 
either in manuscript or in print, of that 
epoch, in support of Flamsteed’s criticisms. 
There is, perhaps, one possible exception to 
this, for John Nichols, in his ‘ Literary 
Illustrations,’ does record : 

The following Anecdotes communicated to 
Dr Whitaker, the elegant Historian of Craven, 
by a respectable and learned Friend [the Rev. 
William Sheepshanks] who was _ previously 
acquainted with him. 

Benjamin Smith, B.D., Rector of one of the 
Medieties of Linton, in Craven, from 1733 to 
1776, was nephew by half-blood to Sir Isaae 
Newton .. . 

He [Smith] said that Dr. Bentley was, when 
in town, frequently at Sir Isaac’s table; and 
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that his behaviour was singularly haughty and 
jnattentive to everyone but Newton himself: 
that he [Smith] had heard his uncle [Sir Isaac 
Newton] mention Robert Cotes with much 
regret, and Dr, Halley with disapprobation on 
account of his infidelity and licentious con- 
duct. (See Nichols, John; ‘ Literary Illustra- 
tions of the Highteenth Century,’ vol. iv., pp. 
92-33; London, 1822). 

This story was republished in 1857, with 
some interesting remarks by Augustus 
De Morgan, whose authority was Whitaker's 
‘History of Craven,’ second edition, p. 462, 
1812 (2nd S., iii. 41-42). 

Of what real importance is this alleged 
testimony by Smith, in the way of evidence 
of just what Newton said, or may have said, 
concerning Halley? This is merely an 
‘Anecdote,’ published in 1812 by Whitaker, 
who repeated it as from Sheepshanks, who 
received it from Smith, who thus is said to 
have said that he heard his half-uncle make 
a certain remark. Newton died in 1727. If 
this ‘ Anecdote’ is any evidence at all, in 
the proper meaning of the word “ evidence,” 
it is certainly not proof, not even historical 
roof, of anything more than that, perhaps, 
Reston did comment unfavourably upon Hal- 
ley’s non-conformity in religion, and possibly, 
in some way, upon his personal conduct. 
There is no pretence that Newton’s alleged 
remark was being quoted. After passing 
through so many mouths, as it were, the 
words, we may reasonably assume, became 
twisted, so as to be susceptible of conveying 
a meaning that Newton himself never 
intended. 

Fortunately, there is some more nearly 
direct, and, therefore, better evidence, than 
that of Smith, on the points at issue. Brew- 
ster makes this remark : 

I have found a memorandum signed by Mrs. 
Conduitt, in which she says that Newton 
“could not bear to hear anyone talk ludi- 
crously of religion, and that he was often angry 
with Dr. Halley on that score, and lessened 
his affection for Bentley.” Thus placed in the 
same category with Dr. Bentley, we have no 
doubt that Halley's speaking ludicrously of 
religion amounted to nothing more than his 
maintaining certain opinions about the exist- 
ence of a pre-Adamite earth, and ridiculing 
vulgar errors which have been too frequently 
associated with religious truth.” (See Brew- 
ster’s ‘ Newton,’ ed. 1855, vol. ii., p. 165 passim). 

Brewster makes these further comments : 


Flamsteed never scrupled to denounce ren | 
as a libertine and an infidel . . . Had suc 


been his character, he never would have been 
ag a and companion of Newton. 
p. ’ 


Mrs. Conduitt (born Catherine Barton) 


(ibid., 





was Newton’s half-niece, and much more 
closely associated with him than was his half- 
nephew, the Rev. Benjamin Smith (2nd S. 
ili, 41-42). If Newton ever made any re- 
marks reflecting upon the personal conduct 
of Halley, is it not likely that Mrs. Conduitt, 
at one time or another, would have heard 
them or would have gained from her uncle 
the impression that his disapproval of Halley 
was not confined to his attitude toward re- 
ligion? In any case, is it not equally prob- 
able that Mrs. Conduitt, if she did hear any- 
thing of the sort, would have given, at least, 
a gentle hint of it in her memorandum quoted 
by Brewster? We may rest assured that if 
Mrs. Conduitt’s memorandum did contain 
any such additional wording, Brewster was 
too honest a man, and had too high a sense 
of his own responsibility, to have deliber- 
ately shortened his quotation, so as to convey 
something different from, or less than, Mrs. 
Conduitt really wrote. : 

Recurring, now, to Smith’s alleged evi- 
dence, mere hearsay, as to Halley’s charac- 
ter, we have a right to impeach, if we can, 
the character of the witness. On this point, 
we learn that “the Rev. Benjamin Smith 
[b. 1700], who was Rector of Linton-in- 
Craven from 1743-1776, was notoriously a 
disgraceful profligate: so much so that his 
preferment in the Church is said to have 
caused a very serious scandal ’’ (See Lieut.- 
Col. R. de Villamil’s ‘ Newton: the Man,’ 
p. 29; and 2nd S. iii. 41-42). We may, 
therefore, quite safely dismiss the alleged 
testimony of the witness, on account of his 
own unfitness to testify on a subject of char- 
acter. We come, finally, to the settled rule 
of Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence, that a man 
is innocent until he is proved guilty, and 
hence we must absolve Halley from the sup- 
posed charge of personal misconduct. - It 
seems reasonable to believe that whatever 
Newton may have said, in the presence of 
Smith, was deliberately or carelessly mis- 
quoted by the latter, whose own unsavoury 
character may have made him wish to make 
others appear no better than himself. In 
fact, De Morgan has pointed out another 
instance or two in which statements made 
by Smith were either false or grossly exag- 
gerated (2nd S. iii. 41-42). The least that 
can be said for Halley in this connection is 
that the burden of proof resting upon the 
prosecution has not been sustained by it. 

What could or might the austere Newton 
have had in mind, if he did comment un- 
favourably upon Halley’s personal conduct? 
He must have known that Halley was addic- 
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ted to the use of colourful language, ‘‘ even 
without passion.’””’ He knew, also, that 
Halley was of a very convivial disposition 
and sought his associates, generally men of 
science, in taverns and coffee-houses. New- 
ton held himself aloof. Halley did not, for 
he was ‘‘ a man of the world, much esteemed 
in society.’’ His frank, outspoken and some- 
times blunt remarks about religion must have 
provoked Newton to the point of exaspera- 
tion, and, we can easily believe, may have 
caused him occasionally to say a word of 
condemnation of Halley, in spite of the long 
and friendly relations between them. New- 
ton himself, we must remember, stood upon 
a pedestal which had been erected by his 
many admirers. Adored by all, he would 
have been more than human, if he had with- 
stood the temptation to issue his judgments 
as fiats to be accepted without question. 
Augustus De Morgan, after much careful 
study, said: 

We are of opinion that the moral intellect of 
Newton—not his moral intention but his power 
of judging—underwent a gradual deterioration 
from the time when he settled in London. 

As to Flamsteed’s oft-repeated insinua- 
tions against Halley, we have already stated 
that we do not find his remarks supported 
independently by any other contemporary 
authority entitled to our credence. Inasmuch 
as Mrs. Flamsteed and Joseph Crosthwait 
were under the immediate influence of Flam- 
steed, they cannot fairly be cited as agreeing 
with the latter’s views concerning Halley. 

Flamsteed was a sick man, a very sick 
man, nearly all his life. This made him 
extremely irritable and may partly explain 
his seemingly unjust criticisms of Halley. 
In the ‘ History of the Royal Society,’ by 
Thomson, we read that ‘‘ Flamsteed was of a 
morose, unsociable disposition, and in the 
latter part of his life, was upon bad terms 
with most of his contemporaries.”’ 

The late Miss A. M. Clerke, in her sketch 
of Halley, in the ‘D.N.B.,’ says: “ His 
moral character has been impeached . . . per- 
haps upon insufficient grounds.’’ It seems very 
improbable that Miss Clerke could have had 
in mind anything more than Flamsteed‘s 
reflections upon Halley, for which we find 
no contemporary supporting authority. One 
of my correspondents, whose familiarity with 
the subject gives weight to his opinion, has 
expressed the views following: 

I should have said “his character and con- 
duct met with occasional criticism.’ That, I 
think would have been quite a enough 
and, no doubt, something of the kind’ does seem 








necessary in view of admitted facts, such as 
the rejection of his first application for the 
Savilian professorship [1691]. But what does 
it amount to? Whose character and conduct 
have not been criticised one time or another 
and very often quite justly? So what does it 
amount to? It is perfectly easy to criticise Sir 
I. Newton’s character and conduct, and in 
respect of religion he, Newton, was certainly 
not orthodox as a Christian. So why pursue 
these minor aspects of life too far and give 
them greater importance than they deserve, 
The tenor of a man’s life marks his character 
and nature. Halley’s career shows a fine life 
and as far as I can see a character worthy of 
his genius. There seems to me very little we 
have to apologise for—a good deal less, I should 
think, than in the case of Sir Isaac. I say 
that deliberately. 


Some writers, seemingly troubled by Flan- 
steed’s unsupported insinuations, have sought 
to find an apology for Halley, by referring 
to Newton’s friendship for him. The friend- 
ship of Newton is, indeed, important and 
valuable, but Halley is well able to stand 
by himself. He it was who, in a sense, intro- 
duced Newton to the world at large. With- 
out Halley, the world would never have 
known the greatness of Newton, as revealed 
in his ‘ Principia.’ Augustus De Morgan 
has justly said: 

But for him [Halley], in all human proba- 
bility, that work would not have been thought 
of, nor when thought of written, nor when 
written printed. 

Miss Clerke, in her account of Halley, 
quotes Dr. J. W. L. Glaisher, as saying, 
in an address delivered at Cambridge, 19 
April, 1888: ‘‘But for Halley, the ‘ Prin- 
cipia’ would not have existed.’’ 

In matters of religious belief, Halley was 
very much of a free-thinker. On this sub- 
ject, De Morgan made some _ interesting 
remarks (see ‘ Cabinet Portrait Gallery of 
British Worthies,’ vol. xii, pp. 13-15; Lon- 
don, 1847). Haltley’s orthodoxy was ques- 
tioned, at the time, of his application, in 
1691, for the Savilian Professorship of 
Astronomy, iat Oxford. Thomas Hearne 
records, in 1712, a story, second or third 
hand, to the effect that Halley told Bishop 
Stillingfleet that he “believed a God and 
that is all.’’ (See Hearne’s ‘ Remarks,’ iii. 
472-473). 

The preponderance of evidence appears 
clearly to show that Halley was a deist. Just 
what conception he may have had of Omnipo- 
tence does not seam to ‘be indicated in his 
writings. Perhaps he would have agreed 
with Pascal, that God is the synthesis of all 
first principles. Some who feel that Halley 
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must have been a Christian, after all, will 
rely upon his wording of two letters in 1686, 
one in English, to Caswell, and the other in 
Latin, to Reiselius, in both of which Halley 
mentions a ‘‘Calicoe shirt brought from 
India, woven without a seam, all of one 
piece,” and says that it explains the 
Scripture relation ‘‘ of our Saviour’s coat 
which was without seam,’’ (‘‘.. . Vestimen- 
tum istud Servatoris nostri Jesu Christi.’’) 
E. F. MacPrKe. 
Chicago. 


— -—- ———_ ——— 


SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE’S NOTES ON 
THE CHURCHES OF CORNWALL. 


(See clxvii. 363, 400, 438; ante pp. 5, 42, 
74, 111, 151, 182, 219, 255, 295, 329, 
366, 399). 
Sr. Just in PENWITH. 
14th Feb., 1849. 
A large Cornish Church comprising 3 large 
aisles of equal height, without a Chancel 


St. Just. 


arch, a Western Tower & S. porch. The 
whole, as usual, Third pointed. The N. 
aisle is a little loftier than the Chancel. The 


arcades dividing the interior are somewhat 
irregular. On the S. side there are 6 pointed 
arches, 4 of which are in the Nave and 2 
in the Chancel. On the N. there is but one 
in the Chancel. The 3 Western arches on 
each side are rather low, the 4th very wide 
and obtuse in form. The piers are clustered, 
as in Devonshire, with a general band for 
capital enriched with vine-leaves, grapes and 
varied foliage. On the N. aisle, the pier be- 
tween the narrow arches and the wide one 
has shafts attached whence spring the arches, 
having a band of foliage for capitals. On the 
§. the Capitals have an embattled cap & vine- 
leaves. One of the arches is very ugly and 
misshapen with a kind of shoulder. The east- 
ern respond is stilted on a stone ledge against 
the E. wall. The roofs are cradle and ribbed 
with bosses in the aisles of the Chancel, the 
ribs are more enriched and there are also 
cornices. On the N. side of the altar is a 
large arched recess like a sedile with trefoil 
feathering, under it a slab with Pastoral 
staff rudely sculptured and the following 
characters distinguishable: strus Hic. The 
windows are of 3 lights of poor tracery, gen- 
erally exhibiting 2 ordinary patterns. Those 
at the W. of the aisles are of 2 lights, those 
at the E. of 4, with ugly tracery verging to 
a Flamboyant character. There is a modern 


and also the Pulpit in the Chancel. The 
Nave pued, with West gallery. There are 
some remains of carved woodwork. The Font 
has a new octagonal bowl, made in 1834. The 
tower is of 3 stages chiefly of granite of a 
Cornish type, tapering and without but- 
tresses, embattled and with 4 square pin- 
nacles. The belfry window as at Zennor. 
On the W. side a poor window and door. 
The S. porch is of granite, with pinnacles 
on the buttresses; the outer door of Tudor 
form, with panneled spandrels. The exterior 
of the Church is displeasing with its long 
low roofs unbroken and unrelieved. There 
is a small Priest’s door. 

[Salmon, pp. 138-9]. 


PERRANARWORTHAL. 
26 August, 1863. 


The Church has a Nave and Chancel with 
S. aisle to both and a western Tower and 
S. porch. The whole of Cornish Perpr., and 
following the common arrangement, the Nave 
and Chancel are undivided. The arcade 
dividing the Nave from the Aisle has 4 low 
and depressed Tudor arches and one smaller 
one, the whole of granite with the usual 
piers with capitals not very unlike cushions. 
The Chancel has 2 taller arches dividing its 

The Chancel is somewhat higher than the 
Nave. The Chancel and its aisle seem to 
have been renewed and have Perpr. windows 
of 3 lights with some modern stained glass. 
The other windows are sadly mutilated and 
modernized. 

[Salmon, p, 212]. 


St. Felix.  Feby. 6, 1854. 


This church presents rather a curious ap- 
pearance from the Sandhills which nearly 
surround it having risen to a great height, 
so as almost to bury the Church and requir- 
ing constant care and watchfulness lest it 
shall be entirely overwhelmed. The burying- 
ground is spacious and lately enlarged to 
meet the requirements of this populous 
parish which contains nearly all the Town 
of Hayle. 

It is not one of the best specimens of a 
Cornish Church but in the main of the pro- 
vincial character. The plan is a body with 
Chancel <hlistinentahel, a N. aisle, S. 
Transept, and South Porch and Western 
Tower. The arcade is of 5 bays, the arches 
almost semi-circular, of late and debased 
style. The piers octagonal having shields on 
the capitals. There are 2 perpendr. arches 
with clustered piers opening into the S. 


St. Pivan. 


PHILLACK. 





Gothic reredos, a few mean new open seats 


Transept, which is more in the nature of a 
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Chapel. Many of the windows have been 
wretchedly modernized but some are square- 
headed with labels. There is a labelled 
Priest’s door on the S. of the Chancel. The 
Porch has a tolerable ribbed roof of wood. 
The pews are very bad. An organ stands in 
the West Gallery. The Tower is a fair 
Perpendr. one, of 3 stages, embattled, with 
4 octagonal crocketed pinnacles, set on 
chamfers at the belfry stage. The Belfry 
windows are of 3 lights. The buttresses are 
rather withdrawn from the angles. On the 
W. side a labelled door and a 3-light window. 
|Salmon, p. 216]. 


Pounpstock. St. Neot. Jan. 22, 1857. 

A Church of the ordinary Cornish style, 
and as usual entirely Perpenr., very prettily 
situated in a hollow surrounded with trees. 
The plan is a Nave and Chancel undivided, 
with N. aisle reaching to the E. end, a South 
Transept and a Western Tower. The state 
of the Church is not very good, and much 
repair needed. The Arcade irregular of 6 
arches of which the two Eastern ones are 
very plain and coarse with octagonal piers. 
The 4 Western of Tudor shape with the usual 
light clustered piers well finished. The roofs 
are of cradle form, with ribs and bosses. The 
Windows on the N. square-headed, with 
labels, and much mutilated, some others are 
also of the same form. In the Transept and 
at the E. end of the Chancel and of the 
Aisle are windows of 3 lights, with pointed 
arch. The Tower is of a common type of 3 
stages, with buttresses, embattled, and hav- 
ing large octagonal crocketed pinnacles at the 
angles. The W. door labelled and of granite, 
over it a 3-light window, of small size, in 
the 2nd stage an ogee trefoiled opening. The 
belfry windows of 2 lights. 

The masonry on the S. side is poor. The 
Transept is long. 

{[Salmon, p. 222]. 

PRosvus. (Sts. Probus and Grace). 
Feb. 20th, 1849. 

This fine Church, among the best in the 
County of Cornwall, follows the usual 
Cornish arrangement of an undistinguished 
Chancel and no Clerestory. The Nave has 
N. and §. Aisles—the former continued to 
the E. end. There is a 8. porch and a noble 
Western Tower. 

The whole is third pointed. The Tower, 
which is the grandest and perhaps the loftiest 
in the County, is supposed to be as late as 
the time of Elizabeth, but shows no symp- 
toms of decline or debased Architecture. It 
is of 3 Stages, with battlement and 8 rich 








crockettd pinnacles. The battlement is pan- 
elled, as also a band just under it, and the 
bands dividing the different stages. The 
Buttresses have small pinnacles on the set- 
offs. The Belfry windows are double on each 
side, each of 3 lights, with the pierced stone 
or lattice-work often seen in Somersetshire. 
In the middle stage is on each side a 3-light 
window—in the lower, on the W. side a good 
labeled door and over it a 3-light window, 
and on the N. and S. are 3 canopied niches 
2 above, and one larger one below. The 
effect is at once rich and elegant and the 
granite, much covered with lichen, has a fine 
tint. The space about the Belfry windows 
is richly panelled and sculptured with small 
figures, foliage, &c. 

The exterior of the body is comparatively 
plain, but the Aisles are lofty and wide. The 
windows are mostly of 3 lights, that at the 
E. of the Chancel of 5, of the N. Aisle of 
4 lights. The arcades are tall and fine, the 
arches with good mouldings—the piers clust- 
ered, each of 4 shafts with undivided capi- 
tals and stilted bases. The roofs are coved 
and ceiled. The Tower arch is a fine lofty 
one, panelled with shafts. Under a window, 
near the KE. end of the S. Aisle, is a flat 
arched recess with a seat and a ledge at the 
back. Near to it is a brass with fioures of 
a man and woman. 

There is a Priest’s door on the S. of the 
Chancel. Under the E. window is a piece 
of stone sculpture, with the emblems of a 
Crucifixion and armorial bearings. 

There are some remains of carved ends of 
open benches, but the Church abounds in ugly 
high pues [sic]. At the West end isa gallery 
with an organ. The front of the Gallery has 
some 3rd pointed wood panelling in shields, 
in which appears the following inscription: 


‘““Hear us thy people and send us_ thy 
grace and good for ever.” 


The old font has a square bowl on a cylin- 
drical stone with square plinth, but a new 
one has lately been erected—a rich specimen 
of Third Pd. work, octagonal in form and 
inscribed “ In Memory of Elizabeth, Wife of 
William Stackhouse, who died March 1845.” 
A new stone Pulpit has also been erected 
““In Memory of William and Mary Stack- 
house,’’ also a new Prayer Desk facing N., 
and an obituary window of stained glass at 
the W. end of the 8. Aisle to ‘‘ Elizabeth 
Lampen 1839.’’ (The Pachbiar date 1681). 


The work of improvement has begun in this 
Church and promises to extend further—but 
much yet remains to be done. 
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The Tower is 108 feet high to the Battle- 
ment. 

1851.—Probus Church re-opened after con- 
siderable improvement and restoration. 

|Salmon, pp. 222-3]. 

T. Cann HuGues, F.s.a. 
Lancaster. 
(To be continued), 


LONDON SLANG AT THE BEGINNING 
OF THE XVIII CENTURY. 
(See ante p. 416). 


WOMEN. Like the vocabulary of -techni- 
cal Cant, Ward’s slang is fairly rich in 
¢ lloquial expressions for immoral women. It 
iy difficult to say whether the following list 
wntains all the words which Ward uses col- 
loquially in this connection, for he tends to 
use ordinary words with an apparent in- 
nuendo which may bring them into the sphere 
of slang. 

The majority of the words are slang-names 
for courtesans, whom he styles the Tickle- 
Tail Function, 1.252, the Snuffling Com- 
munity, 2.36, or Nymphs of Delight, 1.167. 
He does not use Cant words of this class in 
any strict manner, however, and all the fol- 
lowing terms are synonymous with ‘‘ whore ”’ : 
Leachery-layers, 1.27, *PUNKS, 1.27, 
JILTS', 1.72, *Wagtails, 1.74, TRUGMOL- 
DIES, 1.131, *Trull, 1.173, Bang-tails, 
1.174, *Lady-birds, *Madams, 1.175, Belfa’s 
1.204, *DOXIES, 1.241, *Blowzesl5, 2.82, 
*Blowzabella'4, 1.166, still Sows, 2.171, *Fire- 
ships, 2.171, Punchable Nuns, 2.302, *Frowes, 
4.113, Does, 13.6, *Drab 14.i.16, Market 


words are used in the sense of ‘‘ bawd ’’: Suc- 
cubus, 2.305, *MADAM 2.305, Mother Knab- 
Cony’s, 15.1.0; and a midwife, whom Ward 
associated with the same profession, is termed 
Mother Midnight, 7.110, or *Groper, 4.113. 

Among the words which are applied to 
respectable women with a suggestion of con- 
tempt or innuendo which may bring them into 
the vocabulary of slang are: Straw-Hats and 
Flat-Caps, 1.131, for the women of Billings- 
gate, Hussiff, 1.131, Petticoat, 2.3, PUG- 
NANCY, gwl, 4.221, or Pug, 5.198, 
*Maukin'4, 5.183, Poppets, girls, 4.197, 

ll Grose has JILT only in the sense of a 
tricking woman. 

12 Grose, TRUG, a dirty puzzle, an ordinary 
sorry woman. 

13 Grose, BLOWSE or BLOWSABELLA, a 
slattern. 


*Giglersi5, 7.61, Drozel, 7.141, *Blowze, 
shrew, 10.iii.29, and honest Trout, 6.33. 

Many of the words in this group also occur 
frequently in Ward’s works, and thus add to 
the general effect of colloquialism in his 
writings. He is, however, singularly free 
from the more general terms of venery, 
although the character of his themes lent 
itself to the use of such terms. 

ROGUES. The most extensive branch ot 
the vocabulary of technical Cant comprises 
the many names of various types of thieves 
and vagabonds. Grose (basing himself upon 
Harman’s ‘“ Caveat for Common Cursitors ’’) 
records (page 102) twenty-three orders, as 
follows: Rufflers, Upright Men, Hookers or 
Anglers, Rogues, Wild Rogues, Priggers or 
Prancers, Palliardes, Fraters, Jarkmen or 
Patricoes, Fresh Water Mariners or Whip 
Jackets, Drummerers, Drunken Tinkers, 
Swadders, or Pedlars, Abrams (men), 
Demanderers for Glimmer or Fire, Bawdy 
Baskets, Morts, Autem Morts, Walking 
Morts, Doxies, Delles, Kinching Morts, 
Kinching Coes (women). Even this list 
was not complete, however, for there were 
such members of the fraternity as Mumpeys, 
Clapperdudgeons, Clippers, and Divers. 
Ward uses a fair number of such words, but 
he seems to have had no very extensive 
acquaintance with this branch of slang. He 
often uses a limited range of Cant words, in 
no very strict sense, and ekes them out with 
as many Slang terms of a less technical type. 
This is an important fact, for, since his works 
are largely concerned with the activities of 
London thieves and vagabonds, one would 
have expected them to contain a good deal of 
Cant. It is probably justifiable to deduce 
from this that Cant was mainly confined to 
the practitioners of the nefarious professions. 

Ward terms the beggars *MUMPERS, 1.6, 
or MUMP, 2.228, *Clapperdudgeons, 2.224, 
and *Stroler, 2.230; highwaymen are called 
*Pads and Wods, 2.133, Gentlemen Outers, 
2.340, and Light-Horse, 12.11; and cutpurses 
and pickpockets are styled respectively, 
Gentlemen of the Nig vulgarly call’d Clippers, 
2.340, and *DIVERS, 2.340. Other rogues 
who appear in his pages are the confidence- 
tricksters called *SWEETNER, 1.9, or 
TONGUE-PAD'6, 1.10, Cadators, 1.276; the 
touts styled Long-Lane *Clickers, 1.122, the 
horse-thieves termed Snaffle-biters!’, 2.341; 
*Mollies, sodomites, 2.284, Buggerantoes, 


15 Grose, GIGGLERS, wanton women. 
16 Grose, TONGUE PAD, a scold or nimble- 
tongued person. 








14 Grose, MALKIN, an awkward woman. 


17 Grose, Snaffler of prancers, a horse stealer. 
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1.68, Boretto-Men, 1.166, and Town-Shift, 
2.275. More general slang phrases meaning 
“‘rogues’’ are: Dark. Engineers, 1.11, 
*Canary-birds!8, 1.112, Clip-Nits, dirty ruf- 
fians, 1.119, Newgate-Birds, 2.339, and the 
Sharping Tribe, 9.26. 

The limitation of Ward’s knowledge of 
Cant is revealed further by the fewness of the 
verbs and phrases belonging to that language 
which appear in his writings. A _ casual 
glance at Harman’s or Grose’s records of this 
““Highwayman’s French ’’ will show such 
terms as “‘ To chive the boungs of the frows ”’ 
(to cut women’s pockets), or ‘‘ It is all bob, 
now let’s dub the gigg of the case ’’ (the coast 
is clear, let’s break open the door of the 
house). Perhaps the best example of the 
language is the famous oath which members 
of the fraternity swore to their leader : 

I will take my prince’s part against all that 
shall oppose him or any of oo, according to the 
utmost of my ability. Nor will I suffer him, 
or any one belonging to us to be abused by any 
strange abrams, ruffiers, hookers, pailliards, 
swaddlers, Irish toyles, swigmen, whin jacks, 
jarkmen, bawdy baskets, dommerars, clapper 
dogeons, patricoes, or curtals; but will defend 
him, or them, as much as I can, against all 
other outliers whatsoever. I will not conceal 
aught I win out of libkins, or from the ruff- 
mans, but will preserve it for the use of the 
company. Lastly I will cleave to my doxy wap 
stifiy, and will bring her duds, margery 
praters, goblers, grunting cheats, or tibs of 
the buttery, or anything else I can come at, 
-. aac for her wappings. (Grose, p. 


Besides such richness, one can only pose the 
following phrases culled from Ward’s books : 
to BUBBLE, cheat, 5.51, *Smoking the 
Cheat!8, 1.365, to Cut, *Sham_ and 
*Wheedle®, 2.275, *File the Cly, pick a 
pocket, 2.340, *nimmed, stolen, 7.19, and 
*Nimming, 11.143. He has also three words 
for burglar’s tools: Jack and Crow, 1.112, 
and *Betties, jemmies, 8.16. 

To this section should be added an interest- 
ing use of Cant in the chorus of the Beggar’s 
Song which appears in The Secret History of 
Clubs (p. 206) : 

Then on with your Night-Caps and tye up 

your Legs, 

A Beg ing let’s go for the Smelts21 and the 

egs22 


Megs22. 
When the Mauts23 and Rum-Culls24 have 


18 Grose, CANARY BIRDS, jailbirds. 

19 Grose, TO SMOKE, to suspect. 

20 Grose, To cut a Sham, To Cut a Wheedle. 
21 Grose, SMELTS, half guineas. 

22 Grose, MEGGS, guineas. 

23 Grose, MORT, wench. 

24 Grose, RUM CULL, a rich fool. 








recruited our Store, 
We'll return to our Boozing. 
Poor. 

DUPES. The victims and associates of the 
rogues are represented by almost as many 
slang terms as those which are used for the 
rogues themselves. The most frequent type of 
slang compares the dupe to a fish: thus, they 
are *Gudgeons, 1.291, Country *Chubs, 2.159, 
Golden Chub, 7.163, or *Cods-head, 1.290, 
The companions of courtesans are called 
RUM-CULLIES, 2.234, *RUM-CULLS, 
2.226, or *CULLY%, 1.27; or in more general 
senses, old SNUFFLER, 2.44, young 
FUMBLERS®%, 1,160,, and Town STAL- 
LION, 1.114. General colloquialisms mean- 
me dupe ” or simply ‘‘fool’”’ are: 
*BUBBLES, 1.72, *LOOBIES, 1.93, Tom- 
Doodle2?, 1.408, *Ninny-Hammers, 1.155, 
Coniwobble8, 1.232, *Zany, 2.31, and Nisey, 
4.13. The country fool was termed Slouch®, 
1.106, a Hobbaddyboody, 1.257, *Country 
Put, 12.13, *Country Hick, 18.21, country 
*Cokes, 16.40, or Buttr’'d Bun, 14.43. 

The terms applied to fops and gallants have 
all a contemptuous slang association, as: 
Pilgarlick5!, 19.43, CRACKS%2, 4.323, Tom- 
Essences, 1.203, Butter-Boxes, 1.209, Skip- 
Jacks3, 1.208, Jack of Dandy, 4.288. or 
Sprag, 16.40. 

OCCUPATIONS. Ward has also a fund 
of colloquial expressions for various craftsmen 
and officers. Thus, the constable is called 
Cony-fumble, 1.81, City Bull-dogs, 1.308, 
Catchpole Raparee, 2.32, *Trap, 1.110, or 
Town-Traps, 2.171; the fishmonger Pull-(ruts, 
13.3, and Stripp-Hel, 13.3; parsons, Pulpitt- 
Cacklers, 2.234, *Hum-drums, 2.261, and 
Tubster, 10.ii.5; while a Quaker was *A mina- 
dab, 15, Title page. The following terms also 
occur occasionally: *Lubber, 1.333, or *Tars, 
1.47, for sailors; Red-coats, soldiers, 1.307; 
Hour-Grunters, watchmen, 1.35; *Tom-Turd- 
Men, scavengers, 1.18; Tower-Rooks™, ‘Tower- 
guides, 1.318 ; Tongue-Padders, lawyers, 1.94; 
*Crispins, cobblers, 1.130; Bum, bailiff, 


O Pity the 





25 These terms also merely mean “ fool” in 
other places. ; 

26 Grose, FUMBLER, an old, impotent man. 

27 Grose, has DOODLE only. 

28 Grose, CONNY WABBLE, Eggs and 
brandy beat together. 

29 Grose, SLOUCH, slovenl 

30 Grose, BUTTERED BU 
titute. - 

31 Grose, PILGARLICK, simpleton. 

32 Grose, CRACK, a whore. ‘ 

33 Grose, SKIP-JACKS, horse dealers’ boys. 

34 Grose, ROOK, cheat. 

35 Grose has only BUM BAILIFF. 


fellow. 
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1.161; Lick-Fingers, cooks, 1.286; Slab-dabs, 

lovers, 1.287; Sheep-biter, butcher, 1.364; 
Miadertus, coachman, 1.177; *Hocus Pocus, 
astrologer, 1.402; Cat-Gut-Scrapers fiddlers, 
12.13; and Lob-Cocks, aldermen, 1.298. 
4 few colloquial regional names also occur in 
Ward’s books, i.e., T’eague*?, 1.178, or *Bog- 
lander 1.389 for the Irishman ; *Sawney, 2.75, 
for the Scot; *7ikes, 3.4, for Yorkshiremen ; 
*Taffy, 22.20, for Welshman; and *Butter- 
Box, 12.11 for Dutchman. 

Of more general words for men, the follow- 
ing are of some interest. Friends were 
*Chaps, 14.1.3, or *Chum, 18.2; a pleasant 
companion was termed a merry *@rig, 14.1.22, 
merry Snob%, 14.1.24, or a Jolly Tit, 8.13; 
a married man was contemptuously styled 
Hug-Booby, 1.332, or the Smug‘, 6.133; 
mean, unfriendly or despicable fellows were 
referred to as *Muck Worms, 1.11, Grave 
*Noddies, 1.305, Higglers, 1.304, GRIZZLE, 
1.203, GRUMBLETONIANS, 7.113, *BLAB, 
tell-tale, 7.121, Whiffler4!, *Scrubs, 22.20, 
*Ouff, 4.221, Love penny, 4.221, *Scabs, 
14.10, or Swab, 16.50; while a chatterer was a 
Prattle-bor, 1.351, or Tattle-Basket, 1.414. 
*SQUABS, 18.24, were fat people, and an 
expert at games was a *Dab, 14.11.29. 

BODY. Ward frequently uses a number 
of slang terms, some of them vulgar, for 
various parts of the body. The following ex- 
pressions occur fairly often in his works: 
*NODDLE , head, 3.2, *PEEPERS, eyes, 
18.44, Beak, 14.i.23, and handle of his Face, 
1.289, for ‘‘ nose”; Stumps‘2, teeth, 2.157 ; 
*CLAPPER, tongue, 13.5; *FIZES, faces, 
(for ‘‘ physiognomies”’), 13.6; *Bubbies, 
1141, and Dumplings, 2.140, for ‘‘ breasts ”’ ; 
*Puddings, guts, 1.209; *fAILS, 1.136, 
*Scuts, 6.68, Tobies, 3.116, and *BUMFID- 
DLES, 2.21, for ‘‘ backside’’; Pedestals, 
1.152, and PETTITOES, 2.312, for “‘ feet ”’ ; 
and paw, hand, 12.4. 

ANIMALS. Among the few colloquial 
names for animals to be discovered in 
Ward’s writings are: *Tits, 1.114, *Scrubs*, 
Jades and Hobbies, 2.114, for horses, Towzer, 
4.220, for dog, and Puss, 18.25, for rabbit. 


~% Grose, LOB COCK, dull fellow. 

37 Grose, has only Teaglander. 

3% Grose, SNOB, a nick-name for a shoe- 
maker. 

9 Grose, Tommy Tit, a smart, lively little 
ellow. 

40 Grose, SMUG, a nick-name for a black- 
smith. 

_ 41 Grose, WHIFFLER, a University exam- 


4 Grose, STUMPS, legs. 
43 Grose, SCRUB, a low mean fellow. 











A flea was familiarly styled a *Gentleman’s 
Companion, 2.169. 


W. MatrHews, M.A., PH.D. 
(To be concluded). 





RYAN AS OPPOSED TO SEMITIC. — 

_ I do not know who first suggested in 
print the glorification of non-Jewish blood 
which is so marked a feature of the present 
Germany under its Leader. One wonders 
what circulation by the aid of the excellent 
Tauchnitz Disraeli’s novels had, or have, in 
that country, for his ‘ Lothair’ half play- 
fully emphasizes the merits of the Aryan as 
opposed to the Hebrew. Mr. Phoebus is the 


prophet of this revelation. He, in chapt. 
xxix., was of opinion that a _ great 
revival of Aryan principles was at 
hand and that he would live to see 


another Renaissance. Later he explained 
that ‘‘so strong and perfect a type as the 
original Aryan must be yet abundant among 
the millions, and may be developed. But 
for this you want great changes in your 
laws... As for our mighty engines of war 
in the hands of a puny race, it will be the 
old story of the lower empire and the Greek 
fire. Laws should be passed to secure this. 
But nothing can be done until the Aryan 
races are extricated from Semitism.”’ 

Herr Hitler has not hesitated to adopt 
vigorous measures for the astonishment of 
the world and the adoption of the programme 
outlined by Mr. Phoebus. 

Disraeli writes in his ‘General Preface’: 
“One of the consequences of the Divine 
government of this world, which has ordained 
that the sacred punposes should be effected 
by the instrumentality of various human 
races, must be occasionally a jealous discon- 
tent with the revelation entrusted to a par- 
ticular family. But there is no reason to 
believe that the Teutonic rebellion of this cen- 
tury [the Preface is dated October, 1870] 
against the Divine truths entrusted to the 
Semites will ultimately meet with more suc- 
cess than the Celtic insurrection of the pre- 
ceding age. Both have been sustained by the 
highest gifts that human nature has ever dis- 
played; but when the tumult subsides, the 
Divine truths are found to be not less preva- 
lent than before, and simply because they are 
divine.” I make no comment on these re- 
marks, which seem to me interesting, in_ view 
of the history which is now being made in 
Germany. 

ALTRO. 
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Ape | ()XLEY: RUTTER. — Can any reader of 
Readers Queries. ‘N. and Q.’ supply me with date and 
_______________ | place of marriage of Isaac Oxley, cutler, 

« BURSAR: BURSARSHIP.” Andrew | Of 56, Wood Street, and later of St. John’s 
Lang, in his ‘ History of Scotland ’ Lane, Liverpool, with Margaret Rutter? 


(1907), Vol. ii., p. 539, has the following sen- 
tence: ‘‘ The Scots name is ‘ bursarship,’ not 
scholarship, and a bursar is not a bursar in 
the Oxford sense, but a scholar.” 

Can any of your readers give any other 
instance of “‘ bursarship ’’ meaning ‘‘scholar’’ 
in any English or Scottish writer ? 

W. Grant. 

The Dictionary Room, 

Training Centre, Aberdeen. 


RAILS AND FLEWKERS.—In his speech 
on the exclusion of judges from the House 
of Commons, Macaulay said: 


Still more sorry should I be if the Master 
of the Rolls disgraced himself by employing the 
ministry of the Frails and Flewkers, by send- 
ing vile emissaries to buy thie votes of the poor. 

Can any of your readers explain the Frails 
and Flewkers ? 

H. S. Mrtrorp. 


% PpraAL” IN FIELD-NAMES. — In the 

course of our work upon field-names we 
have come across a very large number of ex- 
amples of the term ‘‘ Dial” in field-names, 
generally in the simple form ‘‘ Dial Field.”’ 
So far as we are aware, there is no varia- 
tion from this form, and we are very anxious 
to find what explanation of this term can 
be offered. The only suggestion so far made 
is that it may be reminiscent of the shep- 
herds’ custom suggested in: 


J God! methinks it were a happy life, 

i‘o be no better than a homely swain; 

To sit upon a hill, as I do now, 

To carve out dials quaintly, point to point, 

Thereby to see the minutes, how they run. 

‘Henry VI,’ 2, v. 21-25). 

Is there any evidence, apart from this pas- 
sage, which may be an idealised version of 
pastoral life, that such a custom of making 
dials was common in England? 


ALLEN MAweER. 
English Place-Name Society, 
University College, Gower Street, W.C.1. 


‘THE HIGH METTLED RACER.’ 
Where can one obtain the full text of 
the verses (by Dibdin) appended to the six 
plates by Henry Alken bearing the above 
title? Was the writer Oharles Dibdin, 
of Tom Bowling fame? > 


Pe 





Believed to have taken place in Liverpool or 
Sheffield about the years 1821-22. Both 
parties were born about 1782, and the mar 
riage may be earlier than 1821. They had a 
son, born May 24, 1824, and baptized at 
St. Peter’s, Liverpool. No record of mar- 
riage can be traced so far in Liverpool or 
Sheffield Cathedral. Any information kindly 
communicate direct to me. 
ANDREW ARRICK. 
177, Church Road, Litherland, Liverpool, 21. 


ge DRIFT OF FISHERS.’’—This phrase 
makes one of the series which appears 
in the ‘Boke of St. Albans’ as ‘ The 
Compaynys of beestys and fowlys,’’ and was 
studied by J. Hodgkin as ‘‘ Proper Terms” 
(Trans, Phil. Soc,, 1909). (See ante p. 391, 
423). Hodgkin shows that in these phrases 
characteristics, over a wide range, are indi- 
cated. In the ‘ Early Modern English Dic- 
tionary’ (which will use his study, but with 
some modifications) they will be designated 
‘“ Appropriate Terms for beasts, birds and 
men.”’ 

“A drift of fishers ’’ is one of the phrases 
for which Hodgkin brings forward interest- 


ing material without (as it would seem) 
satisfactorily settling the interpretation. 
He cites (p. 168) ‘Lex Londinensis” 


(1680): ‘‘ That no Fisher-man or other shal! 
presume to take up any Rack or Drifth upon 
the water of Thames, without notice given 
. . . nor shall conceal and keep secret the 
said Rack or Drifth’’ (p. 205); and also the 
Scottish ‘‘ Acta Auditorum, 19° Maii, 1491” 
(p. 158)... ‘‘ane half net of the Raik aponne 
the watters of Lee & the fisching of the 
samyn.’’ Hodgkin cites these passages to 
prove that ‘‘ A drift was the name for the 
recognized fishing-ground of a fisherman.” 
But the secrecy mentioned in the first cita- 
tion and the net of the second might sug- 


gest that the meaning of ‘drift’ or 
“ rack ’? was, rather, a ‘‘ drift-net.’’ In 


this sense (‘O.E.D.’ sense 11) drift is not 
found before 1834, yet the word may have 
existed in the early Modern English period, 
for the ‘O.E.D.’ records drover (sense 2) 
from 1584-5 (possibly from 1465), and this 
they define as ‘‘ A boat used for fishing with 
a drift-net.”’ It is, in other words, what is 
now called in Yarmouth ‘a drifter.” _ 
We should be grateful for early citations 
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of drift in the sense of drift-net. In the 
series of phrases in question, a lash gave the 
“appropriate term’ to carters, a trinket to 
cordwainers, é@te. A characteristic sort of 
net might be attached to fishermen, 

Is trawl (a word well-attested in the Early 
Modern English period) an equivalent for 
drift? If so, it may have been used as an 
equivalent. 

Hore Emity ALLEN, 
Assistant Editor, 
Karly Modern English Dictionary, 
Univérsity of Michigan. 


(ORNISH MINING SONG.—I have for a 
long time been trying to obtain the 
words of the old Cornish mining song, 
‘Joseph was a tin merchant.’ The song is 
well remembered in Cornwall by aged people, 
but not the words, which, I fear, are lost. 

The first line ran ‘‘ Joseph was a tin mer- 
chant and the miners loved him well,’’ but 
beyond that all seems forgotten. 

Can any of your readers help me at all ? 
I should esteem it a great favour if they 
could. From an historical point of view it 
is desirable to recover the words if at all 
possible, 

Mr. Henry Jenner, late of the British 
Museum, narrates that some years back in 
North London, during the making of tin 
sheets for organ pipes, before the molten lead 
was poured, a man said, ‘‘ Joseph was in 
the tin trade.” 

The Vicar of Glastonbury, in his pamph- 
let on St. Joseph of Arimathea at Glaston- 
bury, also deals with the question of this 
old song. 

C. M. BEnnerr. 


YRICKETERS AND INJURIES. — As I 
write, it is announced in the Press that 
Denis Smith, of Derbyshire, one of the lead- 
ing batsmen of the season’s cricket, cannot 
play in the first Test Match with the South 
Africans, owing to a cracked rib. This is 
one of a series of accidents which have kept 
chosen men out of the field in recent years. 
Men like W. G. Grace, Emmett and Shrews- 
bury never had such mishaps, so far as I 
remember. Richardson kept up bowling at a 
great pace for many years, and never failed 
in a foot as Larwood has done. Are we to 
suppose that the men of to-day are less 
firmly built and more liable to succumb to 
injury than those of past generations ? 

On the one hand, it may be argued that 
(1) in modern play a batsman gets deliber- 
ately in front of his wicket as his elders did 
not, and so is more liable to be hit; (2) 





modern bowlers lack the consistent length once 
in vogue, and so do more damage with bump- 
ing balls; (3) cricket is played abroad, when 
our season is over, and the lengthening of 
the period of play is too great a strain on 
players always in demand. I suspect this 
last to be the true reason for various in- 
stances of a breakdown. Perhaps some doctor 
would give an expert opinion on this point. 
On the other hand, grounds are much better 
prepared than they used to be, and there is 
much less chance of the ball playing odd 
tricks, 

In professional football, where much occurs 
beneath the level of fair sport, I should 
expect a crop of injuries, but not in cricket, 
which is played fairly enough. I do not be- 
lieve the story of direct attacks made with 
the purpose of injuring the batsmen who 
cannot otherwise be dislodged. 

SENEX. 


UBILEE BONFIRES. — I have not seen 
any account of the beacons lit on the 
occasion of the Silver Jubilee, a form of 
celebration sufficiently rare in this country 
to be worth special notice. If they figured 
on high points like Leith Hill in Surrey, 
and Brown Willy in the south-west of Eng- 
land, they would be seen for a considerable 
distance. Can anyone who ascended to the 
heights on that night tell how many lights 
he was able to see? Their sudden appear- 
ance on the horizon must have been exciting. 
It is some while, I think, since such a sight 
was offered to English eyes. A beacon scare 
supposed to call up soldiers in February, 
1804, is mentioned in the Notes to Scott’s 
‘ Antiquary.’ Was there not a similar cal’ 
in the days of Queen Elizabeth and the dee 
cent of the Armada? The beacons which 
announced the fall of Troy are a feature of 

the ‘ Agamemnon’ of Aeschylus. 

SENEX. 


ICKENS AND FIELDING.—Dickens, in 
chapt. viii. of ‘ Pickwick,’ wrote: ‘‘Field- 
ing tells us that man is fire, and woman 
tow.”’ I shall be glad if any reader of 
‘N. and Q.’ will tell me where in Fielding 
this is to be found. 
W. Evans. 


RANTOME: CATHERINE DE 
MEDICIS.—Will some student be kind 
enough to give me the reference for the 
statement in Swinburne’s ‘ Miscellanies ’ 
(Chatto and Windus, 1886), on p. 376? 


” 


the famous “ flying squadron . . - Occa- 
sionally, as on the feast of St. Bartholomew, 
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exhilarated by diversions to satisfy a curiosity 
which the secular pen of a modern historian 
must decline to explain with the frankness of a 
clerical contemporary. 

I presumed the clerical contemporary to 
be Brantéme (Abbé de): but have failed to 
trace the passage in his ‘ Catherine de 
Médici.’ 

Ss. 


YSTON AND PLEYDELL FAMILIES. 
—John Eyston, gent., of Hartley Wint- 
ney, Co. Hants, whose will was proved by 
Elizabeth, the relict, and is dated 18 Oct., 
1605, and in which he refers to his father, 
Mr. Robert Eyston, married one of the 
daughters of Thomas Pleydell, Esq., of 
Shrivenham (died 1605). The will mentions 
three sons, Thomas, Robert and John, and 
two daughters, Mary and Elizabeth, all 
under age. John Pleydell, of Shrivenham, 
in his will dated 28 July, 1635, leaves legacies 
to his sister, Elizabeth Elstone (Eyston), 
widow, her two sons, Thomas and Robert, 
and her daughter. I should like to connect 
the Mr. Robert Eyston, the father, with the 
family of East Hendred, Berks, if possible. 
A. Srepoens Dyer. 
207, Kingston Road, Teddington, Middlesex. 


TEPHEN AUSTEN CUMBERLEGE 
(1747-1828), BOOKSELLER.—In 1782 
he married Sarah, the widow of John Hinton, 
bookseller, late of 34, Paternoster Row. The 
following year he is living at the above ad- 
dress. Was No. 34 the King’s Arms? 

In 1750 John Hinton married Elizabeth, 
the widow of Stephen Austen, bookseller; so 
was Sarah his second wife? 

It seems odd that Cumberlege should have 
been christened Stephen Austen. Was there 
any connection with the bookseller of that 
name? Can anyone give me further inform- 
ation about him? 

E. M. Hatrtey. 


DAlLy ADVERTISER, FEBRUARY, 
1747, AND JULY, 1748. — Can any 
reader tell me where I could see these papers ? 
They are not in the Burney Collection at 
the British Museum. 
E. M. Hattey. 


MALONE'S ‘ INQUIRY.’—I should be very 

grateful to Mr. JaGcarp or anyone else 
who would be so good as to give the precise 
title in full of Edmond Malone’s ‘ Inquiry 
. . . ’ into the Ireland Shakespearean for- 
geries, 1796, and the name of its publisher, 
as here in Spain I have not access to Shakes- 








pearean books. I take this opportunity of 
of gratefully acknowledging orn ALFRED 
We by’s reply to my query anent eighteenth. 
century postal rates, which has been very 
useful. 
A. H. Coorer-Pricuarp. 
Valencia. 


ESCENDANTS OF KING DUNCAN II, 
—King Duncan the Second of Scotland 
had a son William, known as William Fitz- 
Duncan (died about 1151), who by his wife, 
Alice de Rimeli, had a son, William of 
Egremont, and three daughters—Cicely, who 
married William Le Gros, BHarl of Albe- 
marle, and two others. What were their 
names, and whom did they marry, and which 
of the daughters was the mother of Hexilda, 
who married Richard de Cumyn and became 
the mother of William Cumyn, Earl of 
Buchan ? 
JaMEs SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 
Woodlea, Dumfries. 


LDEST ROYAL BOROUGH.—Which is 
the oldest Royal Borough in England? 
Is it Appleby? Quite recently a Lon 
don barrister remarked that Appleby, 
although the county town of Westmor 
land, was but a _ mere village. This 
remark was keenly resented, with the result 
that he said ‘he had also been informed that 
it was a ‘‘ Royal and Ancient Borough,” and 
accordingly apologised to his audience. The 
people of Appleby, however, claim that it is 
the oldest Royal Borough, basing their claim 
on the fact that the first Mayor ever created 
in England was at Appleby, and that its 
charter as a Royal rough came direct 
from one of the ancient kings (unnamed). If 
Appleby’s claim cannot be upheld, then 
which is the oldest Royal Borough? King 
ston-on-Thames is stated to have received its 
charter somewhere about 1066. 
H. Askew. 


UTHORS OF VERSES WANTED.—1 shall 

be very grateful if any of your readers can 
tell me the names of the authors of, and 
titles of, the poems from which the two fol- 
lowing passages are taken. They are, | 
imagine, both quite modern: 


(1) The heathen swore the Earth was flat— 
We flung the flag all round it: 
And if the sea, with stealthy care, 
. Threw up an island anywhere, 
An Englishman was always there. 
(2) I’ve solaced me with scraps of song 
The devastated ways along: 
Through sickly fields all shrapnel-sown, 
And meadows reaped by death alone. 


Norman GIroy. 
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Replies. 


THE MILTONIC EPITAPH ON 
MAZARIN. 
(clxvii. 349), 


|S partial answer to Professor Mabbott’s 

recent inquiry about the supposed Miltonic 
epitaph on Mazarin, a few notes on its his- 
tory may be useful. In The Times Literary 
Supplement (June 28, 1934, p. 460) Mr. L. 
B. ‘Hessler quoted it in full (69 lines), and 
noted that it appeared in ‘ Miscellany Poems 
upon several occasions,’ 1692, p. 29, and in 
‘Poems on Affairs of State,’ 1703, p. 58, with 
several changes. 

In the Pickering edition of Milton’s works 
(1851, I. cxxiv.) John Mitford mentioned ‘t 
as attributed to Milton, and referred the 
reader to C. Gildon’s ‘ Collection of Poems,’ 
1692, p. 92, and also to ‘ State Poems,’ I. 56. 

A more interesting reference is found in 
the ‘Sixth Report of the Royal Commission 
on Historical Manuscripts ’ (1877, appendix, 
p. 342). Here, among various poems in an 
anbound quarto collection, is the following: 

Julii Mazarini Cardinalis Epitaphium. 
Authore Joh. Milton. 

Abi viator et cave 

Nam hic tumulus 

Est specus Latronus 
Who ere he be that passeth by 
The tomb where Mazarine doth lye 
Let him make hast away, for fear 
That he who lies in ambush here 
Rise and resume his wonted trade 
Of robbing men in masquerade; 
"Twill be an unexpected turne 
If he prove honest in his urne 
Who while he liv’d did practise all 
The vices that are Cardinall. 

It will be noticed that the first three 
(Latin) lines here are identical with the last 
three of the epitaph as given by Mr. Hessler, 
but that all the preceding portion has been 
omitted. Just before this poem occurs 
another, as follows: 


In Urbanum VIII. P.M. 

Estne Papa Christianus? 
Immo vero Christianissimus. 

Est ne versus Petri successor? 
Immo verissimus. 
Quotiescunque enim Gallus cantat 
_ Dominum abnegat. 
Urban the eighth a Christian true is 
As sure as is the fourteenth Lewis: 
This Pope undoubtedly succeeds 
Unto St. Peter in some deeds: 
As often as the French cock crows 
So oft his Lord he disavows; 





Thus ugliness and guilt is meant 
By Boniface and Innocent. 

In the same collection, not much farther 
on, occurs a short poem related to the fore- 
going : 

To a friend upon reading Mr. Charles Gil- 
don’s Miscellany Poems. (18 lines.) 

Begins, 

1 1 have, Sir, by a transient look 

2 Travers’d this miscellaneous book 

3 Pardon the ink which I have spilt on 

4 The two quaint epitaphs by Milton 

(pp. 29, 33)... 


_ The Miltonic authorship of these sketches 
is rather dubious, but one fact that lends 
some colour to their genuineness is that this 
collection was found among the papers of 
Sir Reginald Graham, whose manuscripts A. 
J. Horwood iis here describing. The account 
of his library follows directly that of Sir 
Frederick Graham, in which Horwood found 
Milton’s ‘Common-place Book,’ which had 
apparently come down from Viscount Preston, 
one of Sir Frederick’s ancestors. In view of 
this coincidence it is entirely possible that the 
two epitaphs may both be by Milton. If, 
on the other hand, this manuscript were the 
original, it would be more full. The chances 
are better that it was—if Milton’s at all— 
something that he was amused by and copied. 


J. MILton FRENCH. 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H., U.S.A. 


XFORD: ATTACKS ON BOOKS (elxviii. 
422).—R. W. Church, a critic of acknow- 
ledged moderation and judgment, in his book, 
‘The Oxford Movement, 1835-45,’ does not 
hesitate to censure heavily the action of the 
authorities during the Movement, which, in 
fact, turned out of Oxford much of its most 
striking ability and liveliest thought. The 
famous Tracts produced (chapt. viii.) a 
furious article in the Edinburgh, by Dr. 
Arnold, on the ‘Oxford Malignants’; and 
the tract-writers and their friends became a 
‘“\body of men in the Church, whom every- 
body was at liberty to insult both as dishonest 
and absurd, of whom nothing was too cruel 
to say, nothi too ridiculous to believe.’’ 
These paper bullets were, however, a natural 
result of disagreement raised to passion ; and 
should not have greatly disturbed learned 
men who had investigated history and human 
nature. Tobe called a ‘“Thug ’’ is too ridicu- 
lous to matter much. But deprivation of post 
or position in the University was a more 
serious form of censure. Pusey’s sermon on 
the Holy Eucharist was ‘‘ delated ’’ (a word 
derived from the spies and informers of 
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ancient Rome) to the Vice-Chancellor, and 
proceedings which seem incredible to the sober 
eye of history followed. He was accused of 
teaching heresy, and among the six Doctors 
of Divinity summoned to examine the lan- 
guage complained of and, if necessary, to 
condemn and punish the preacher, was Dr. 
Faussett, the man who had preferred the 
charge and was thus an accuser promoted to 
be a judge. Pusey requested to be heard and 
got no reply. The name of his accuser was 
not given to him. When the decision to con- 
demn him had been reached, one of Pusey’s 
friends 

was privately charged with certain communi- 
cations from the Vice-Chancellor, on which the 


seal of absolute secrecy was imposed, and which, | 
in fact, we believe, have never been divulged 


from that day to this. 

Whatever happened in secret, the sentence 
was not arrested, and it came out casually 
that Pusey was suspended from preaching 
within the University for two years, though 
no formal notification of this transaction was 
ever made. The conclusion was inevitable 
that the Vice-Chancellor and his assessors 
could not face an open trial with discussion 
of the evidence (which might, indeed, have 
proved tediously lengthy) and thought it 
advisable not to make a reasoned and public 
condemnation. I am not concerned with the 
rectitude or otherwise of Pusey’s views. 
Whatever they were, the way in which the 
proceedings against him were carried out was 
a disgrace to the University. 

W. G. Ward, after publishing a provoca- 
tive book, the ‘ Ideal of a Christian Church,’ 
attracted the attention of the Board of Heads 
of Houses, and it ‘‘ was evident,’’ writes 
Church, “ that Mr. Ward had long passed 
the point when tolerance could be fairly 
asked consistently with any respect for the 
English Church.” In December, 1844, the 
Board proposed (1) to condemn Mr. Ward’s 
book, (2) to degrade him by depriving him 
of all his University degrees, (3) to insist on 
any subscriber to the. Articles declaring that 
he took them in the sense in which “ they 
were both first published and were now 
imposed by the University.’’ Church’s com- 
ments on the ‘‘ violence and want of judg- 
ment ’’ in these proposals is severe. Ward 
had this time the chance to defend himself. 
Then the voting began. The first two pro- 
posals were carried against him, and the 
Proctors stopped the third with a ‘‘ non 
placet.’’ Their suspension lasted only for 
their term of office, but later the Board re- 


Earlier, after the publication of Tract 90, 
the Master of Balliol had been persuaded to 
dismiss Ward from his position as a teacher 
of mathematics. 

As for the famous Tract 90, the Board of 
Heads of Houses refused to wait for New- 
man’s defence, which was known to be com- 
ing, and published a judgment and a resolu- 
tion which Church describes as 
an ungenerous and stupid blunder, such as 
men make, when they think or are told that 
“something must be done,” and do not know 
what. It gave the writer an opportunity, of 
which he took full advantage, of showing his 
superiority in temper, in courtesy, and in 
reason, to those who had not so much con- 
demned as insulted him. 

There are still, I suppose, to-day different 
views on the history of the Movement and the 
operations of its leaders, but the accusations 
of dishonesty against them are not likely to 
be maintained. Into ‘‘ this popular and 
plausible topic”? (Church, chapt. xiv.) Mr. 
Lowe (later Lord Sherbrooke) ‘‘ not troubling 
himself either with theological history, or the 
relation of other parties in the Church to the 
formularies,’’ threw himself with zest, adding 
‘‘a bitter and unqualified invective against 
the bad faith and immorality manifested in 
the teaching of which No. 90 was the 
outcome.”’ 

S. R. 


[NDIAN MUTINY CHAPLAINS (elxviii. 
350).—Harris, James Parker, was born in 
Berks, Commoner of Brasenose College, 
Oxford; matr. arm(iger) 9 June, 1841, aged 
eighteen; B.A. 1845; rem. 1848; cr(eated) 
M.D., 1860; died 24 Mar., 1864; memorial 
window in the College Chapel. He served 
throughout the siege of Lucknow ; was for the 
greater part of the siege the only Church of 
England clergyman there, as his colleague 
had died; his unremitting care to the sick 
and wounded, and the personal courage dis 
played in the discharge of his sacred duties, 
were eulogised in General Outram’s and the 
Governor-General’s despatches. He rowed in 
the Eight of 1844, 1845. Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, 1864, ii. 118; ‘ Mission Life,’ November, 
1874; Sherwood (‘ List of Oarsmen,’ G.S.C.); 
Mrs. Harris, ‘ Diary of the Siege of Luck- 
now’; ‘ Ale’ (verses), 1861. The above notes 
are extracted, with slight additions, from the 
B.N.C. printed register. 
Epwin S. CHALK. 


ECCLESIASTICAL REGISTERS OF 
WINCHESTER AND SALISBURY 








cognized that they had better hold their hand. 


(clxviii. 387).—Alchin’s ‘‘ elaborate index” 
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of the Winchester episcopal registers to 1555 
is in the British Museum, Egerton MSS. 
2031-4 (R. C. Fowler, ‘ Episc. Reg. of Engl. 
and Wales,’ 1918, p. 29 ; Stubbs, “Reg. Sacr. 
Angl.,’ 2nd ed. , P. Xiv. ), catalogued with the 
Additional ¢° Ency. Brit.,’ llth ed., xxii. 
96). The registers 1556-9, were issued in 
1914 by the Canterbury and York Society, 
and others have been printed (Fowler, loc. 
cit.), e.g., Wolsey in 1926, by the same Soci- 
ety. A gap in these registers not mentioned 
by Mr. Fowler appears to be the latter part 
of Cardinal Beaufort, 1416-48, which appears 
to have been lost (ante, 11S. x. 65; Gasquet, 
‘Coll. Anglo-Premonstratensia,’ iii. 124 
note 1; ‘ Ency. Brit.,’ 11th ed., xxviii. 433; 
Stubbs, op. cit., pp. vii-i, xiv.) The Win- 
chester registers generally are “‘ patterns of 
neatness ’’ (ibid., p. vii.) and ‘‘a detailed 
list of the muniments of the bishopric down 
to the end of the seventeenth century has been 
rivately printed by Canon Deedes and Arch- 
eacon Fearon ”’ (Fowler, loc. cit.). Alchin’s 
Salisbury index is not mentioned by Bishop 
Stubbs and Mr. Fowler; there are abstracts 


of these episcopal registers in Brit. Mus. 
Harleian MSS. 6979-80, by Matthew Hutton 
of Aynho (Stubbs, op. cit. , Pp. vi., xiv.) and 


the earliest register has been printed by the 
Canterbury and York Society (Fowler, loc. 
cit.). Sir Thomas Phillipps printed ‘ Insti- 
tutiones Clericorum in comitatu Wiltonie 
1297-1810,’ from these registers in two vol- 
umes, fep. fo., the first at Salisbury in 1821-2, 
the second at Middle Hill in 1824-5; it is 
a mere calendar in tabular form without 
indexes (Herald and Geneal., viii. 354; 
Fowler, loc. cit.). The MSS. of the Dean 
and Chapter of Salisbury were reported on 


by the Hist. MSS. Com. (Various Coll., iv.). 
H. I. A. 
AN OXFORD SKIT (clxviii. 404). 


Although I am a Cambridge man, 4 
think I can supplement and cor rect the lines 
quoted by S. They are: 


I am the Dear 
And this is tg Liddell : 
She plays the first, 
And I the second fiddle. 
She is the Broad; 
I am the High: 
We are 
The University. 

The Dean of Christ Church was certainly 
a tall and magnificent figure, and I imagine 
that his wife was smaller and rounder: and 
it is said that their Church views are equally 
correctly represented by this epigram, which 





was the youthful work of the late Sir Cecil 
Spring Rice, whose hymn, ‘I Vow to Thee, 
My Country,’ probably became known to 
many for the first time by inclusion in the 
official Silver Jubilee service of thanksgiving. 


S. GaAsSELEE. 


When I was at Oxford in the early ’eighties 
these witty lines were quite familiar to me. 
As I remember them, they ran as follows: 


I am the Dean—and this is Mrs. Liddell— 
She plays the first, and I play second fiddle; 
She is the Broad—I am the High— 

We are the University! 


The victims were, of course, Dean Liddell 
and his wife; the scond line should be under- 
stood, no doubt, as referring to the social 
life of Oxford. I am not quite sure about 
the exact wording of the first two lines, which 
seem each to have two syllables too much, 
but substantially they are correct. I do not 
know who was the author. 

Another skit on the Dean ran something 
like this: 

Two men wrote a Lexicon, Liddell and Scott; 

Part of it [clever?], the other part not! 

Can anyone help me to answer this riddle— 

Which part was by Scott, and which part 

was by Liddell? 

I am doubtful about the word ‘‘ clever ’’ 
in the second line; and I should be glad 
if someone could give the correct version. 

BERNARD P. 


SCATTERGOOD. 
Harpenden. 


I can remember two of the verse concern- 
ing heads of colleges in Oxford. But I be- 
lieve they date back to the seventies or 
eighties of the last century. 

I’m the Head of Balliol, and my 

Jowett. 

Whatever’s knowable, I know it. 

I’m Jowett, the Head of Balliol College, 

And what I know not is not knowledge. 

I am the Dean, and this is Mrs. Liddell, 

She plays the first, and I the second fiddle. 

She is the Broad, I am the High; 

We are the University. 


Nothing at all to do with High and Broad 
Church. 


name is 


ae Gy 


E “JUBILEE JUGGINS”’ (clxviii. 

404).—In 1887, or thereabouts, there was 
a cartoon of Ernest Benzon in Vanity Fair. 
In the notice accompanying it was the state- 
ment that ‘‘— years ago an acquisitive 
Jewish man of the name of Schlesinger from 
Hamburg came to England,”’ the father of 
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the ‘‘ Jubilee 
memory. 


Juggins.”” I quote from 


Epwarp BENSsLY. 


HE MASS OF ST. PAUL AT MANTUA 

(clxvili. 386).—At viii. 93, in the Eleventh 
Series (Aug. 2, 1913), under the heading 
‘St. Paul at Virgil’s Tomb,’ are replies on 
this subject by Mr. A. R. Bayiey and myself. 
In H. A. Daniel’s ‘Thesaurus Hymnologicus,’ 
vol. v., to which we both referred, is the 
‘‘Fragmentum Sequentiae de S. Paulo, 
Puteolos advecto,’’ beginning Ad Maronis 
mausoleum and ending Poetarum maxime. 
Daniel gives an extract from J. F. : 
Schlosser, ‘ Die Kirche in ihren Liedern 
durch alle Jahrhunderte,’ 1851, vol. i., p. 416. 
According to Schlosser, he received these 
lines in 1812 by word of mouth from his 
brother, since deceased, but the verse and the 
sequence of which it was supposed to be part 
could be found nowhere.  Schlosser’s own 
inquiries at Naples and Puteoli in 1835, met 
with sceptical replies. Daniel also refers to 
Saverio Bettinelli, who in his ‘ Risorgi- 
mento d’Italia,’ part i., vol. ii., p. 18, says 
that the lines were part of a sequence in the 
Mass of St. Paul. This, according to Com- 
paretti, was sung at Mantua down to the end 
of the fifteenth century. Bettinelli writes (of 
this stanza?): ‘‘E scritto in un Codice 
Estense da Giovanni Francesco Piccinardi 
Cremonense.”” As for La  Villemarqué’s 
story of St. Cadoc’s pity and prayers for the 
pagan Virgil in ‘La Légende Celtique’ 
(1864), to which Comparetti refers, I could 
not find it in W. J. Ree’s ‘ Cambro-British 
Saints,’ 1853, and I was told by a Welsh 
scholar that La Villemarqué was not a safe 
authority. Whether later research has 
achieved any definite result about the Mass 
of St. Paul at Mantua, I am not able to say. 


Epwarp BEnsLy. 


ONAPARTE: PATTERSON  (clxviii. 
386, 426).—Jéréme Bonaparte married 
Elizabeth, daughter of William Patterson, 
of Baltimore, 24 Dec., 1803. At 5 S. ii. 97 
will be found a quotation from ‘‘ Letters to 
His Family by Nathaniel Paterson, D.D., 
with a Memoir by the Rev. Alexander Ander- 
son’’ (1874), which states that Madame 
Bonaparte’s father’s name was William. 
After settling in Baltimore, he had seven 
sons and one daughter, whom he mentions 
under the name of Betsy, and as the wife 
of Jéréme Bonaparte. 
A. H. W. FynMore. 
Littlehampton. 





OMMISSIONED OFFICERS OF THE 
SURREY VOLUNTEERS, 1794-1845 
(clxviii. 238).—Trower, Henry Smith. Is 
this officer Henry Snaith Trower, of Univer- 
sity College, who matriculated 10 June, 1819, 
aged seventeen (a student of Lincoln’s Inn?) 
He was the only son of James Trower, and 
was named in his will dated 11 June, 1830, 
I should be glad of further particulars of his 
career. 


A. H. W. Fynmore. 
Littlehampton. 


W: PALEY BAILDON’S ‘ BAILDON 

AND THE BAILDONS’ (clxviii. 405). 
—The preface to Vol. ii. of the above will 
supply most of the information asked for. 
When my brother died in 1924, half of Vol. ii, 
was in print. 
this volume to a reasonable size and the issue 
of Vol. iii. I am not able to supply the dates 
when the various parts were issued. If your 
correspondent will write to me, I will 
endeavour to answer him on any specific 
point. 

Francts J. Barxpon. 
11, Rawlinson Road, Southport. 


RAMSTON FAMILY (clx. 353).—I have 
~~ come across the inquiry of D. R. Cousin 
in ‘N. and Q.,’ which, I find, has not been 
replied to so far. May I inform him that, 
if he will communicate with me, I might 
be able to assist him with some information 
of Edmund Bramston’s family? In Holy 
Trinity Church, Hull, there is also a flag- 
stone to the memory of Alderman John Col- 
lings, who was the father-in-law of the above. 
Mr. D. R. Cousin does not give his address, 
so I am sending this note, hoping he may 
See it. 

G. B. Pace. 

77, Spring Street, Hull. 


PRUCEH FAMILY OF YORKSHIRE 
(cixviii. 263).—In the ‘D. N. B.’ there 
is a long bidgraphical account of Richard 
Spruce, the traveller and botanist, who was 
born at Gauthorpe (1817-93). Miss Sarah 
Spruce married a Mr. Walter Donovan, but 
they are now both deceased. I understand 
that they left a son, who now lives at 1, Lake 
Side View, Holderness Road, Hull. 


W. G. B. Pace. 
77, Spring Street, Hull. 


LACE-NAMES ORIGIN SOUGHT 
(clxviii. 404).—The unpleasant suburb of 
Nice (France) at the extreme western end of 
the sea-front, is called ‘ California,’’ the 
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name appearing on the public conveyances 


going west from the Place Masséna. On this 
topic, can anyone tell the reason for ‘‘ Picca- 
dilly ’? in Manchester ? 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


yAux (clxvili. 404).—Fawkes, Vaux (cer- 
tainly Vaux-hall) and probably often Fox 
and Fowkes and Falk are all derived from the 
famous Norman name Fulke, popularised by 
the Counts of Anjou, the ancestors of our 
Angevin kings, commonly styled ‘‘ Plan- 
tagent.’’ 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


ENDERYOU SURNAME (elxviii. 336, 
373, 409). — Though the man in the 
original query (clxvili. 336) was of Wear- 
dale, I would not mind betting that he was 
of Cornish descent, and that his name should 
be spelt ‘‘ Landeriow.’’ I know the name 
about Breage and Constantine in West Corn- 
wall in the early seventeenth century. 


R. M. GLencross. 


. SNOB ”: ORIGIN OF WORD SOUGHT 

(clxviii. 336, 372).—Perhaps the refer- 
ences to the word ‘‘snob’”’ quoted in ‘A 
Desk-Book of Idioms and Idiomatic Phrases,’ 
by Vizetelly and De Bekker, may be of in- 
terest in this discussion. The references are 
to literary sources, of which the subjoined 
are the chief : 

(1) ‘‘ A tuft is a snob, a parasite is a snob, 
the man who allows the manhood within him 
to be awed by a coronet is a snob. The man 
who worships mere wealth is a snob.’’ (Trol- 
lope, Thackeray). 

(2) “‘A vulgar man in England... dis- 
plays his character of snob by assuming as 
much as he can for himself, swaggering, 
and showing off in his dull coarse way.” 
(Thackeray, ‘ Irish Sketchbook). 

(3) ‘‘On being asked what a snob is, he 
said: ‘An individual who would enjoy liv- 
ing in a dirty hole providing it had a fine 
frontage, and who is absolutely incapable of 
valuing moral or mental greatness unless it 
is first admired by big ple.” (The Pall 
Mall Gazette, Mar. 1, 1884). 

H. AsKEw. 

Spennymoor. 


UTHOR WANTED: VELOX (clxviii. 406).— 

I possess a copy of the actual book described 

by A. J. H., and it has a preface by “ Velox,” 
dated from “ Leamington, 17th April, 1869,” 
with a list of nine journals to which he 
acknowledges his indebtedness. These data 
ought to go far towards identifying the author. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 





The Library. 


Essays and Studies by Members 
English Association. Vol. xx. 
by George Cookson. 
Press. 7s. 6d. net). 


SINCE 1910 the English Association have 

been publishing papers of literary in- 
terest. Those printed here make good read- 
ing, though we think traces of the spirit 
which animated the Romantics are somewhat 
forced in the investigations of earlier verse. 
Mr. E. M. W. Tillyard, in ‘The Personal 
Heresy in Criticism: A Rejoinder,’ has a 
good deal to say for his views. The words 
‘““ personal’’ and ‘‘ personality’ certainly 
need careful definition, if the dispute is to 
prove fruitful. Mr. Lewis, whose article he 
is contesting, holds that one can ‘‘ come into 
contact with a poet’s temperament in the 
most intimate way,’’ but that this contact is 
relatively unimportant, because the person- 
ality thus realised ‘‘ is not the poet’s normal 
personality but a heightened, temporary, 
perhaps alien, personality.”’ This seems to 
us a hard saying, still more the pronounce- 
ment that ‘‘ the personal heresy consists in 
the reader’s seeing the poet’s normal person- 
ality in his poetry.’’ The comments deal 
with these itions faithfully. But the 
writer proceeds to quote Isaiah xiii. 19-22, as 
the Authorised Version gives it, and then 
talks of the ‘‘ translator” and ‘“‘ his own 
personalty.’’ There were surely many per- 
sonalities involved in the learned band who 
were responsible for the Authorised Version, 
and explained in ‘ The Translators to the 
Reader’ that it was their endeavour to make 
out of many good renderings ‘‘ one principal 
good one.”’ It is urged—truly enough, we 
think—that, though the poet may “ get out 
of himself ’’ and reach ‘‘ an abandonment of 
personality,’’ and ‘‘ avoid every vestige of 
private emotion ’’—a feat very difficult to 
achieve—his mental pattern will still be char- 
acteristic of him and can be recognised as his 
peculiar endowment. And if we know a man 
and his poetry surprises us, may it not some- 
times proceed from a subliminal conscious- 
ness which, fully revealed, would surprise 
him? A poet has told us that some of his 
best verses well up suddenly out of the 
unknown in him, he knows not how or why. 
Mr. William R. Parker shows that Samson 
Agonistes is not so lacking in the Greek spirit 
as Jebb declared. Of course, Milton could 
not, and did not, express strictly Greek 





of the 
Collected 
(Oxford: Clarendon 
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opinions. In seeking Greek parallels, the 
writer quotes the choral ode which explains: 
romp J them he a spirit of phrenzie sent, 
Who hurt their minds, 

And urged them on with mad desire. 

and goes on: 

It is the closest Milton came to mentionin, 
the Furies—this reference to ‘a spirit o 
phrenzie.” The identification is almost com- 
plete. 

The passage can be brought much closer 
to Greek drama. In the play of ‘ Heracles 
Mad,’ by Euripides, Lussa, the spirit of mad- 
ness appears as one of the dramatis personae, 
and we know that Milton had read this play, 
as he quotes from it in one of his Latin 
works. Jebb is quoted as saying, ‘‘ Herakles 
in his last agony is the victim of fate.”’ 
This is, we presume, a reference to the hero 
as he figures in the ‘ Trachiniae ’ of Sophocles. 
The hero in the ‘ Heracles Mad’ of Euri- 

ides is, like Samson, the victim of Heaven. 
lera’s malignant influence is recognized by 
Theseus at once and, later, emphasized by 
Heracles: himself. Our feeling about Samson 
is, ‘‘ God’s champion has sinned; but he has 
been severely punished, out of all proportion 
to his sin.’’ The unjustness of the Gods is 
much more Euripidean than Sophoclean. 
Indeed, we doubt the writer’s conclusion that 
certain plays of Sophocles exhibit a noble 
victim unfairly punished. dipus was 
somehow guilty, since he brought a blighting 
of blossoms and herds and the scourge of 
pestilence on his city. 

Miss Macaulay is bright ‘On Linguistic 
Changes.’ She notes that many feminine 
(and phonetically spelling) letter-writers 
made ‘‘daughter’’ into ‘“dafter.’’ This 
sort of freak, as it seems to-day, is not, we 
note, confined to women. Fielding goes as 
far in ‘Tom Jones,’ where he has ‘oft ’”’ 
for ‘‘ ought ’’ and “ thoft’’ for ‘‘ thought.’’ 
‘“‘Though ’? in his pages is ‘‘thof’’ more 
than once. We are glad to see a protest 
against ‘‘the tendency towards ultra pre- 
cision and (at present incorrect) definiteness 
in the enunciation of such syllables as it has 
become established educated usage to make 
light of.’’ However select speakers may 
choose to talk, the English habit of slurring 
words and making them as easy to pronounce 
as possible is not likely to be permanently 
disturbed—at least among adults. Changes 
are, as Miss Macaulay remarks, “ an inevit- 





—— 


able part of the process of life and lan 
guage.’’ We may dislike them but they will 
go on all the same. One feature of toad is 
the amount of journalism of the popular sort 
written by persons who have never studied 
English and think they achieve it without 
knowing anything about it. Miss Macaulay 
looks p- Boe to a time when this illiterate 
stuff will be the best University English. We 
suggest that this process may be retarded by 
regarding commercial English as a separate 
dialect well suited for its own purpose but 
not recognised by those who like to pay some 
attention to their way of speaking and writ- 
ing. Mr. George Sampson has earned the 
right to talk on ‘Literature in the Class- 
Room’ and declare that ‘‘ literature is not 
a vehicle of infermation, or an academix 
pursuit.’’ But all teachers know the difficul- 
ties of that subject. It is a pleasure to leave 
these depressing themes’ and come on an 
eulogy of ‘The Writings of W. H. Hudson,’ 
by Mr. R. H. Charles. The latter part of 
Hudson’s life was sad enough, for he was 
held by poverty in a dull London environ- 
ment. But he must have always had his own 
vision of beauty to comfort him in his 
struggle to make a living, and doubtless the 
making of his own prose gave him a pleasure 
which does not belong to the rapid writer 
with little sense of style.or rhythm. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications of every kind should be ad- 
dressed to 14, Burleigh Street, Strand, London, 
— and not to the printer at High Wy 
combe. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints 


We beg leave to state that we do not under 
take to return communications which, for any 
reason, we do not print. 


ApproveD ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always te 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


Wuew sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are 1 
gpa to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
“N. & Q.”’ to which the letter refers. 


Tue Manacer will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copis of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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